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WHEN FOUND— 


INCE our last issue the London and provincial press has been 
teeming with Dickens matter, caused by three notable events. 
Professor H. Jackson, of Cambridge, published his little book, 
‘About Hdwin Drood,’’ which has brought reiterated argumenta- 
tive articles by all, or mostly all, the old debaters of the perennial 
question. Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s long-looked-for book on Dickens 
has at last been issued, and has inspired numerous and lengthy 
articles on Mr. Chesterton himself and incidentally on Dickens. 
¢ * # * 

The other notable event was Lord Rosebery’s speech in connection 
with the Dickens stamp scheme, at the Mansion House. It is hardly 
too much to say that every self-respecting newspaper in the country 
has reported this speech in some way or the other. Most of them 
gave it verbatim, and contributed a leading article on the subject in 
addition. The result has been a Dickens month in excelsis, with a 
pile of cuttings upon our desk bewildering in dimensions. We have 
not thought fit to notify all these in our ‘‘ Dickensiana’’ page, but 
we have attempted to select those leading articles for recording 
which convey some new special point or put an old one differently. 

* * * * * 


The next meeting of the London Dickensians takes place at 
Clifford’s Inn Hall on April 5th, at 8 o’clock, when Lady Doughty, 
through whose interest the Grimsby Branch was formed, will 
lecture on ‘‘‘ The Child Characters of Dickens.’’ On this occasion 
Mrs. Perugini, Charles Dickens’s daughter Kate, will preside. This 
is the third meeting this season at which the Fellowship has been 
honoured with the assistance of a member of the family of the novelist. 
His two sons, Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens and Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens, K.C., have given a lecture and recital respectively, and 
Mrs. Perugini’s presence on April 5th will make the session just 
ending a very notable one in the annals of the Dickens Fellowship. 

* * * * % 

It may be interesting to note that on Tuesday, the 14th ult., a 
crowded meeting was held at the Birmingham Town Hall by the 
members of Carr’s Lane Congregation, to take farewell of Dr. 
Jowett. The Lord Mayor presided. Among the several gifts pre- 
sented was an edition of the works of Charles Dickens, acknow- 
ledging which the Doctor remarked, ‘‘ Given, I suppose, because I 
have always preached that laughter is a part of piety.’’ 

* pf *# * % * 


When No. 141, Bayham Street, Camden Town, was demolished 
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last year we drew attention to the fact that gertain relics had been 

saved as souvenirs. One of these, thé window of the little attic 

referred to in Mr. Willoughby Matchett’s article in our pages 1n 

1909, will be offered for sale at Mr. Stevens’s auction rooms in King 

Street, Covent Garden, on April 4th. 
* * * * 

The executive committee of the Charles Dickens Testimonial are 
desirous of obtaining the co-operation of a Dickensian in every town 
throughout the world to help further the interests of the scheme. 
Would those willing to give that assistance kindly communicate with 
the Honorary Secretary, 17-21, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C.? 
The duties, we are asked to state, would entail very little time and no 
expense. 

* * * * * 

We have received many letters asking for particulars regarding 
the literature of the Hdwin Drood mystery. In view of the revived 
interest in the matter we have prepared a bibliography of the sub- 
ject, and shall hope to publish it in our next issue. Will corre- 


spondents please note ? 
* * * * * 


Mr. E. S. Williamson, the founder of the Toronto Branch of the 
Fellowship, and through whose instrumentality and interest the 
other Canadian Branches, Montreal, Hamilton, and Winnipeg, owe 
their existence, is taking steps to form yet another, this time at 
Brampton, a few miles out of Toronto. We congratulate him on his 
energy, and extend to him the Fellowship’s appreciation of his 
valuable efforts on its behalf. Two other Branches are in active 
formation, one in Washington and the other in Redditch. 

* * * * * 


In reference to the notice of the pamphlet ‘‘ Dickens as Jour- 
nalist,’’ in our last issue, we are asked to say that the lecture was 
printed for private circulation among the members of the Glasgow 
Dickens Society only, and that copies cannot be supplied to non- 
members. 

* ia * * * 

In consequence of the approaching demolition of 13a, Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, the headquarters of the Dickens Fellowship 
have been removed to 33 and 34, Craven Street, Strand, W.C., to 
which address all communications should in future be directed. On 
another page will be found references to the Dickens associations of 
the district. 

* * * * 

The last meeting of the session of the Dickens Fellowship in 
London will take the form of a Whist Drive, at Ye Mecca Café, 56, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., on Saturday, April 29th. Tickets are two 
shillings each, to be had of the Secretary, 33 and 34, Craven Street, 
Strand, W.C. Refreshments will be provided. 

* * * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Lucas have just arranged to give scenes 
from The Prckwick Papers at the Alhambra, Leicester Square, W.C., 
commencing April 3rd next. Tue Eprror. 
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MR. CHESTERTON’S NEW BOOK ON DICKENS 
By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


i Garesee a comical vision of Dickens at Gadshill reading this 

book. I see his face beaming; anon, I see it pucker up in 
the queerest look of puzzled surprise. Suddenly he falls to 
pacing the room with agitated footsteps. He lights a cigar to 
calm himself, takes a puff or two. He comes back softly to the 
open volume, fingers it in ginger fashion, takes_a desperate peep 
at that last passage again to make sure he is not dreaming. 
Finally he claps his hand to his forehead, and moans, with Twem- 
low, ‘‘ This man comes upon me too late in life.” 

Though there is much, I fancy, that would stagger Dickens here, 
it is in the main true, often startlingly so. As Mr. Chesterton 
tells us, ‘‘ Criticism does not exist to say about authors the things 
that they knew themselves. It exists to say the things about them 
which they did not know themselves.’’ It is in the things that 
Dickens did not know, and that Mr. Chesterton does, that the 
principal attraction of the book les. For Mr. Chesterton is really 
a seer; a seer who has buckled a sword on. His earlier work on 
Dickens was in the nature of a trumpet blast, bringing startled 
heads to windows: at once a divination of the man and a pro- 
nouncement on him, challenging, compelling, and masterly. For 
the first time Dickens was shown for what he was; before that 
people had felt what he was, but they had not known it. It was 
Mr. Chesterton who made him a counter that we can ring on the 
counter. That earlier book was devoted to saying a thing of 
overwhelming importance: this one, as might be expected, is 
made up of things, and those of minor account. Mr. Chesterton 
has split Dickens up into lengths. He has written a number of 
short essays, and dealt out one to each of the novels in turn, as 
if he were playing a sort of card game. For the essays are not- 
so much on the novels as they are pinned on the novels; yet the 
ideas they embody find a certain basis in the individual stories. 
As far as a bundle of footnotes can be a big book, this is a big 
book. Scmewhat in the nature of table-talk it is, and yet 
methinks Mr. Chesterton has too much energy to be Coleridge. 
He is not in at a table, but out for sport, and his sentences go 
off with the crack of piste i-shots. In the main he sticks to his 
subject, but his astute publisher, knowing his author exists to 
air theories, has taken the precaution of dropping into the bock, 
at intervals, portraits of the novelist, as who should say: ‘‘ Yes, 
dear reader, this book is still about Dickens.’ 

Reading Mr. Chesterton is like running along a mountain ridge, 
with the breeze buffeting our faces. He is there in the spirit, of 
course, to explain the true inwardness of the landscape. Some- 
times we see what we think is a hill on the horizon, but Mr. 
Chesterton will have it that it is a cloud. One of these hills that 
Mr. Chesterton says is a cloud is /ittle Dorrit. 

I, for one, cannot at all agree with his view of this novel, and 
I gave some reasons for dissenting from it in a certain article of 
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mine to be found in these pages. ‘The truth of a matter does not 
always lie in downright and effective statements—it is cftener 
found in statements that are upright and ineffective. Just as 
Mr. Chesterton reads depression into Little Dorrit, so he reads 
fatigue into the later part of Duvid Copperfield. He may be right 
about this, and yet I would plead that the arbitrary slaying of 
Dora, and the shipping off Micawber to Australia, are not neces- 
sarily the result of Dickens being tired, as Mr. Chesterton seems 
to imagine. That nowhere in fiction do ‘‘ we feel so keenly the 
primary human instinct and principle that a marriage is a mar- 
riage and irrevocable ’’ as in David’s union te Dora I thoroughly 
concur. That David and Agnes, agreeing about their cold 
mutton, would find that cold mutton very cold, is also very likely 
true. But much as Dickens felt.the charm oi Dora, he also felt 
the harm of her. She was a crying offence against that passion 
for tidiness that was the mainspring of his ‘whole being. He 
wanted everything, England included, just so. So he knew from 
the first that in tidying up Dora would have to go. Litter about 
a literary man would never do, and Dora was litter. The thing 
touched him too near home to be pleasant; it had in it the 
elements of a personal nightmare. As for Micawber, Dickens’s 
practical philosophy about him was not so deep as Micawber’s 
impractical philosophy about himself. Micawber recognised that 
under a certain rough law of average good things as well as 
bad happen to all men. His success in Australia is Dickens’s 
unconscious tribute to that truth. 

As Edwin Drood is again on the tapis one is naturally eager 
to see if Mr. Chesterton’s insight enables him to pierce that 
mystery to any extent; but though he has illuminating things 
to say about the book, he has in no sense a solution. He pre- 
serves a very open mind indeed, but the word ‘‘ mystery ’’ seems 
to stick in his gullet, and he suspects that Mr. Andrew Lang is 
right. Now, some facts of every-day existence stare us in the 
face so palpably that.some clever folk cannot see them for their 
very obviousness ; they’ become a pattern on the wall that is never 
looked at. One such fact is that you can recognise people you 
know well by their voices. When you hear your nephew in the 
hall you do not take him for the man come tc look at the meter, 
particularly if you happen to be a gentleman with an ear so 
guick that you could recall the difference of keys in the dark by 
clinking them: Is it for nothing, think you, that the story of 
Edwin Drood practically starts (apart from Jasper’s visit to the 
den, which is a sort of prologue) with the sound of Drood’s voice 
heard “‘off,’’ and Jasper’s instant recognition of it? The fact 
applies not only to the idea of Drood being Datchery, but also, 
though in a lesser degree, to the idea of Helena. Jasper might 
not recognise her voice as Helena, but he ought. to recognise 
her voice as Woman. Mr. Chesterton is persuaded ‘‘ that if 
Dickens had really meant Helena to turn into Datchery, he would 
have made her from the first more light, eccentric, and laugh- 
able.”’ True enough, but for all that Helena may be Datchery. 
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One thing is very certain though, she ought not to be. That fact 
cries to the spheres. 

A book full of brilliance, much wisdom, and heart-whole liking. 
Read Mr. Chesterton on Trabb’s boy, on the Analytical Chemist, 
on Mr. Chuckster’s idea of Kit! These things are pure joys. 
Yet, sad to relate, there is a small rot at the core of his appre- 
ciation. He does not care for Captain Cuttle, and thinks the 
whole Wooden Midshipman very wooden. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND HARRISON AINSWORTH 
By WILLIAM MACKAY 


ARRISON AINSWORTH’S reputation was suffered to 
grow exceeding dim before anyone was found with sufficient 
courage to ‘‘ take his life’’—as his own highwayman might say. 
Not that his memory has been injured owing to this default. For 
Mr. Ellis, author of the recently published ‘‘ William Harrison 
‘ Ainsworth and His Friends,’’ has accomplished his task in a spirit 
of whole-hearted hero-worship which we could scarcely have ex- 
pected from a contemporary of Ainsworth. Mr. Ellis is enabled to 
regard his subject from a detached standpoint and through the 
medium of documents. And none of the descendants of Harrison 
Ainsworth can now reasonably complain that justice has not been 
done to their illustrious relative. Something more than Justice 
has, indeed, been accomplished by the patient labours of Mr. Ellis 
—as I shall be obliged to show later on. To students of literature 
the book will be chiefly valuable not so much for the estimate 
which Mr. Ellis has formed of his hero’s writings and character as 
for his fresh information 1egarding Ainsworth’s association with 
certain distinguished young authors belonging to, what I may call, 
the Lady Blessington set. 

But more particularly interesting are the allusions to the rela- 
tions between Dickens and Ainsworth as detailed in these volumes. 
Forster’s ‘‘ Life ’’’ of Dickens is deficient and misleading here. Nor 
is the reason far to seek. When that same “ Life’’ first appeared 
Edmund Yates remarked, with characteristic penetration and 
lucidity, that the main object of the book evidently was to prove 
that ‘‘ Codlin’s the friend: not Short.’’? In all Forster’s long and 
dull memorial of his friend there are but five incidental and un- 
avoidable allusions to Ainsworth. Yet it now appears that the 
intimacy between Ainsworth and Dickens was close, and that it 
extended over a considerable period. It was at Ainsworth’s table 
that Dickens first met Forster. It was Ainsworth who urged 
Dickens to publish his first book ; he found him his first publisher, 
Macrone, and introduced him to his first illustrator, Cruikshank 
Ainsworth was the senior, and for a time, and until he felt his 
feet, Dickens looked up to the elder man, was guided by his advice, 
rode and walked a good deal in his company, and altogether became 
on a footing of confidential friendship. To this extent one is 
bound to accept the testimony of Mr. Ellis. He stands firmly on 
facts, and is armed with all essential documentary evidence. 
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His deductions from facts are weak, and his critical opinions, 
for the greater part, negligible. Tis Whole-souled devotion to the 
subject of his memoirs almost involves that disability. But his 
contention that the work of Dickens was in any degree or in any 
way influenced by that of Ainsworth is so extravagant, at once, and 
so comic that I can scarcely credit its appearance in print. It 
should surely have vanished during the process of revision. Yet 
here it stands :— ° 


Ainsworth was not only the intimate personal friend of Dickens; he 
also influenced the latter’s early Nterary works on several occasions. It 
was, no doubt, the vast popularity of ‘‘ Rookwood,’”’ which caused Mr. 
Weller to select as a topical subject his ballad “ Bold Turpin once on 
Hounslow Heath.’’ No doubt it was the great success of ‘‘ Rookwood ”’ 
which induced Dickens to enter as a student and later become a professor 
in the school of criminal romance. Ainsworth, during his researches for 
“ Jack Sheppard,’”’ probably gave Dickens many tips for Oliver Twist. 


The question which will immediately arise in the minds of 
Dickensians is: Can Mr. Ellis possibly have read a line of those 
works of the Master which he deseribes airily as belonging to ‘‘ the 
school of criminal romance’’? I recommend Mr. Ellis to com- 
mence his studies of Dickens by reading the preface to Oliver Twist. 
He will understand then, perhaps, the great gulf that divides the 
art of Dickens from the tinsel and clap-trap of Ainsworth. 

But I now approach a much more unpleasant matter—an inci- 
dent which exhibits the late Mr. Ainsworth in a very wretched and un- 
worthy light. Mr. Ellis records the circumstance without appear- 
ing to appreciate the enormity of the transaction. It shows that, 
while the feelings of Dickens towards his friend Ainsworth were 
quite sincere and unaffected, those of Ainsworth were calculated 
and insincere, and that at any moment he was prepared to “‘ sell ’”’ 
his friend if he considered that his own interests would be served 
by the deal. It has been noticed that Ainsworth introduced 
Dickens to Macrone. Between Macrone and Dickens differences 
arose. The publisher privately appealed to Ainsworth for advice. 
Ainsworth is very much at the service of Macrone, and sends him 
a letter—now curiously enough rescued from the rubbish-heap by 
an admirer of the writer—to which one can only apply the word 
““infamous.’’ Let the precious document speak for itself :— 


I have recd. . . . Mr. Dickens’s agreements. . . . There cannot be a 
shadow of a doubt but that he is bound fast. If he rebels, bring your 
action at once. It is a clear case in your favour. 


This advice, which if followed would have cost Dickens £2,000, 
was given at a time when its writer was in almost daily companion- 
ship with the man whom it was intended to wound. It takes one 
back to the days of Iscariot. It can only be urged in extenuation 
of the offence that before adopting the profession of letters 
Ainsworth had practised as a solicitor, and that he had followed his 
profession of the law by engaging in business as a bookseller. 
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MR. ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS 


M®- ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS, who has been lecturing 
on his father’s life and work throughout the length and 
breadth of the British Isles almost without cessation for the last 
six montlis, has just brought his tour to a close, and is enjoying 
a well-earned rest prior to his visit to South Africa, America and 
Canada in the early autumn. 

Mr. Dickens, as all our readers know, has spent the greater 
part of his life—forty-five years to be exact—in Australia, and 
when business allowed he occasionally lectured on his famous 
father’s writings in the Antipodes, during which time he had 
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many tempting offers to come to this country for a similar pur- 
pose. He eventually yielded,- and last autumr we had the 
pleasure of welcoming him in London, from which time he has 
had little opportunity for aught else than lecturing, having— 
with the exception of Christmas-tide—had to appear on the 
platform on an average of five or six days a week, with long 
railway journeys intervening between each town. During this 
period he has visited, among others, the following towns, to some 
of which he has had to pay a return visit.—Chester, Lancaster, 
Ilkley, Malvern, Cardiff, Clonmel, Wexford, Cork, Dublin, 
Belfast, Glasgow, Ayr, Lanark, Cockermouth, Kilmarnock, Kelso, 
Molrose, Peebles, Selkirk, Darlington, Blackpool, Nottingham, 
Glasgow, Cheltenham, Minehead, Ilfracombe, Salisbury, Bangor, 
Chatham, Exeter, Torquay, Tunbridge Wells, Kamsgate, Maid- 
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stone, King’s Lynn, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bcurnemouth, 
Brighton, Swansea, Bury St. Edmunds, Lowestoft, Great Yar- 
mouth, Deal, Leamington, Chesterfield, Bedford, Shrewsbury, 
Scarborough, North Shields, Keighley, Sunderland, Harrogate, 
Sheffield, Southport, Wellingborough, Croydon, Southampton, 
Ilford, Folkestone, Oxford, Windsor, Stockport, and Warrington. 
He also had the distinction of appearing before the members of 
the Times Book Club. 

This naturally has entailed hard work, but the flattering suc- 
cess he has met with wherever he has been, and the kindly re- 
ception he has received socially in most of the towns, has made 
his task, he tells us, a pleasing and happy one. He attributes 
the enthusiasm shown him to the love and veneration that exists 
in this country for his father’s memory. But although that must 
be so to any one lecturing on England’s great writer, those who 
have heard Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens néed uot be to'd that 
his modesty prompts such a statement from him, for his own 
personality, the nature of his lecture, and the remarkably lucid 
and natural manner he adopts in delivering it assures interest 
and creates enthusiasm apart from the asset he possesses in being 
his father’s son. 

The best tribute that this is so is to be found in the fact 
that his agents, Messrs. Tait, of Australia, have received through 
their English agents, Messrs. Baring Bros., of Cheltenham, offers 
of re-engagements from almost every town or city he has already 
visited, as well as from many others. But as Mr. Dickens leaves 
England in September for a tour in the United States of America 
until May, 1912, these return visits have to be postponed until the 
autumn of 1912 and the spring of 1913, after which Mr. Dickens 
will probably return to Australia. 

On his return last autumn to England Mr. Dickens was 
promptly elected a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship, in 
whose work he is keenly interested, and is always ready and willing 
to help forward in any way possible. 

Mr. Dickens has found that many things have changed in 
London and England during his forty-five years’ absence. But he 
is convinced that the affection in which the name of his father 
is held has not changed, but indeed has grown greater and even 
more sincere by every class of the community. 


~ A UNIQUE DICKENS ITEM 

: ‘ By Wm. MILLER 
SOME time ago, whilst looking through some papers which had 

evidently been discarded by a printer who had retired from 
business or died, I chanced to alight upon a unique Dickens item, 
and venture to think that it is rather a rare find, considering that 
all the novelist’s minor and miscellaneous trifles have been unearthed 
and published within the last few years. The item in question takes the 
form of a leaflet, upon the back of which is written in ink the 
following words: ‘‘ Please Mr. Sowerby will you print as usual 
this description written for me by Charles Dickens, and oblige 
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yours faithfully, Jas. Waterson’; and then follows, in pencil, 
‘“ Late Bandmaster Ist Life Guards.’’ 

The contents of the leaflet, as will be seen, is a synopsis of a 
piece of music, er is as follows :— 


“LUCIE MANETTE,” 
A Dramatic Oberture, 


ON 


CHARLES DICKENS’ TALE oF TWO CITIES,” 


COMPOSED BY 


JAMES WATERGON. 
—=o poe 

Tue Composer has attempted in this work to follow the course of 
the “ Tale of Two Cities ” from the time when Lucie Manette sat 
one night with her father and her future husband, listening to the 
echoes in their echoing place of residence, and told them of her 
fancy that they sounded to her like the echoes of the disturbing 
footsteps that were destined bye and bye to come into their joint 
lives. This is succeeded by Sydney Carton’s confidence to her 
respecting his mis-spent life,and by hisentreaty,“O, Miss Manette, 
when the little picture of a happy father’s face looks up in yours, 
when you see your own bright beauty springing up anew at your 
feet, think now and then that there is aman who would give his 
life to keep a life you love beside you !” 


She is married; the Revolution overwhelms France ; her hus- 
band, going there, is taken prisoner ; is released by the devotion 
of Carton, who remains to die by the guillotine in his stead. Her 
flight with her husband and child to England—the mad fury of the 
Carmagnole—and Carton’s redemption, by his noble death, of the 
errors of his life, complete the subject. 


It has been the Composer’s object to express Lucie Manette’s 
forebodings, and the gradual approach of their realization, by alter- 
nating the principal subject of the Overturein its commencement 
(broken and desultory, like her thoughts) with a fierceand stormy 
movement until about the middle of his work is reached ; when a 
third motif, of a sustained, tender and melodic character, intro- 
duced by a pervading bass strain, which is throughout typical of 
Sydney Carton, is gradually wrought into the flight, and the wild 
dancing of the populace of Paris. As the Carmagnole by degrees 
fades out of hearing, Sydney Carton’s devotion and sacrifice be- 
come the sole remaining theme; and he dies with the thought, “It 
is a far, far better thing that I do than I have ever done; it is a 
far, far better rest that I go to than I have ever known.” 


This description of Mr. Waterson’s Overture was written 
capressly for him by the late Charles Dickens. 
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It would be interesting to know whether this piece of music was 
ever published, and whether this leaflet is an advertisement; or 
whether it was simply distributed among the audience whilst the 
music was being performed. Perhaps some reader of The Dickensian 
may throw some light upon the matter, or may have heard the music 
performed. I am rather anxious to gain some information upon 
the subject so that I may pursue the matter further, and, if pos- 
sible, come upon a copy of the music. 

It is like reading a condensed plot of the novel, and I am sure no 
one could have written so clear a condensation as Charles Dickens 
himself. 


DICKENS AND DEFOE, OR THE DICKENS 
FELLOWSHIP IN HULL 


By A MEMBER FOR HULL 


lps Hull Branch of the Fellowship has been favoured with a 
visit from Mr. B. W. Matz, the Editor of The Dickenstin. 
The members of this Branch cannot boast of their city’s being in 
that ‘‘ Dickens-land ’’ which in its covert sense is contined to 
London and the counties adjacent, but they trust that they may be 
regarded as ranking in point of enthusiasm with leading Fellow- 
ship organisations both at home and abroad. They point with 
pleasure to their ancient borough and port, befcre it rose to the 
dignity of a city, as being famous in English romance as the port 
from which Robinson Crusoe—according to his historian, Defoe—- 
sailed on those adventures which are so universally known. And 
Dickens in his writings mentions Crusoe very many times, and 
freely shows how in his youth he must have revelled in Defoe’s 
book as being kindred to the mould of his own budding romantic 
ideas. 

Of course, there was a living Crusoe, and, of course, he stil] 
lives, as do hosts of Dickens’s creations from Mr. Pickwick on- 
ward. Defoe gave a,living reality te his hero, clothing his lan- 
guage with great simplicity and his narrative with a thoroughness 
of detail which has made his book and his characters to live and 
be as popular to-day as on their creation wel]-nigh two cen- 
turies ago. Dickens; in following midway or so between then 
and now, exercised the same powers over his immense variety of 
characters, but with the difference that his creations are at our 
very doors and in our very midst, and that he imparted such 
pathos and humour into his writings as are unknown in the case 
of Defoe and his Robinson Crusoe. 

But the earlier writer made a great and lasting impression on 
the later one, and so entertained him that we find, when Master 
Humphrey's Clock came to be written, that its author commenced 
almost with the character of Joe Toddyhigh, once a poor boy who 
had gone to sea from Hull. This, as readers will be aware, is in 
the “‘ Grant Chronicles,’’ and the opening papers written before 
Dickens had, so to speak, warmed up to his subject, and while 
he was writing of Little Nel} and Barnaby Rudge. The ah 
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initio of the two books and their characters being that the 
sailings were from Hull, there foliows, of course, that there is a 
bright halo around the old northern seaport. 

Thus Mr. Matz’s visit to Hull to cement his fellowship with the 
descendants of Crusoe, Joe Toddyhigh, and the unnamed Lord 
Mayors of London who in past centuries had risen to office, was 
looked forward to by the Hull members with pleasant feelings. 
There was a full meeting to hear his discourse on ‘‘ The Journal- 
istic Writings of Dickens,’’ for such was his theme. These 
writings are gleaned mostly from Dickens’s own publications, 
Household Words and All the Year Round, the scattered articles, 
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however, having been anonymous at the time of their publication. 
Added to these are various contributions made in earlier years to 
the Morning Chronicle, Duily News, Times, Kauminer, etc. They 
disclose a variety of thought and writing unknown to readers who 
are acquainted only with Dickens’s uoveis, and Mr. Matz showed 
the many-sided and entertaining character of these previously 
unidentified writings, which Messrs. Chapman & Hall have re- 
cently published under the title of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Papers,’’ to 
which he contributes an introduction. 

The lecturer explained how the key to these way-side and 
journalistic writings was given him. When this discovery was 
revealed for the first time to many at the Hull meeting, the 
whole gathering, as;true descendants of the well known adven- 
turers and discoverers, were at once on the best of terms with 
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the lecturer, the fellowship was truly cemented. and we were all 
as one. 

While in Hull, Mr. Matz visited the Wilberforce House Museum, 
High Street, in the old commercial and shipping part of the city— 
‘‘down by the docks,’’ as Dickens would have written. There 
he stood in the birthplace of Wilbericrce, the great English 
Parliamentary champion of the abolition of slavery: and there 
were to be seen the many portraits of the liberator, the shackles 
of once oppressed slaves, notices of sales of negroes by auction, 
and other like miscellanea. 

It may be recalled how Dickens in 1842 devoted a dozen or so 
pages of his -lwerican Votes to quoting newspaper items giving 
the horrors of the negro slavery and traffic. And when, a decade 
later, Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe published her ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’’ 
and it was alleged she had exaggerated, that authoress published 
chapter and verse in similar style to that of Dickens, but in the 
more bulky form of ‘‘ The Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’? When 
Mrs. Stowe’s first. book appeared and had created a sensation in 
England as well as in America, it was on November 26th, 1852, 
that the women of England assembled at the Duchess of Suther- 
land’s, Stafford House, London, launched that memorable 
memorial on the slavery evil to ‘‘their sisters the women of 
America.’’ This meeting was attended by the noblest in the land, 
and Mrs. Charles Dickens was present and signea her name in 
common with other English ladies. 

Mr. Matz would also see on the walls of Wilberforce Icuse.no 
small collection of old Hull shipping, some being of that type 
which carried in former days the sailor adventurers of [Hull to 
all parts of the known world. The time, however, arrived for 
Mr. Matz’s departure from Huil, and after having for a day or 
two ‘‘taken the air’’ of the old port, he left for Liverpool, to 
repeat his lecture to its Branch of the Dickeus Kellowship. 


DOL Is, VARDEN i thle SALANLEY HALL, 
NORWOOD 


- A CAPITAL and enjoyable show.’’ These and similar words 
were heard on all sides at the close of the performance of 
‘Dolly Varden ’’ given to a crowded audience on March 13th 
by the Dickens Fellowship Repertoire Company. First produced 
at Wealdstone and subsequently played at the Holloway, Ham- 
mersmith and New Cross Theatres in December, 1907, no criticism 
is now required on Mr. Dexter’s pleasing little comedy. Although 
we recognised several old favourites, there were two or three 
artists unfamiliar to us in this play. Among these Miss Verence 
Gascoyne, in the title-réle, was easily first. Her ‘‘ Dolly’’ was 
charming, and, while lacking nothing in vivaciousness and 
coquetry, possessed just that touch of feeling which raised the 
character from a heartless flirt to a very lovabie little creature. 
With regard to our old friends little need be said. Mr. Frank 
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Staff's quaint and artistic performance of Sim, and the tearful 
Miggs of Miss Kathleen Marriott delighted the audience as of 
yore, while the Varden of Mr. F. T. Harry, who on this occasion 
produced the play, has matured since we last saw him, and now 
ranks among his best performances. His methods are broader, 
and his voice, too, has acquired more of the mellowness cf well- 
fed and comfortable middle-age. The rest were good, but we 
confess we should like to have seen and heard a little more of 
Maypole Hugh, as played by Mr. Dexter. 

If a word of criticism may be passed on an otherwise excellent 
performance, the scene of Joe Willet’s leave-taking, which should 
form an effective curtain, appeared to suffer from insufficient 
rehearsal. Owing, moreover, to a certain lack of verve on the 
part of performers, the last act from the approach of the rioters 
onward failed to carry conviction. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXXVI 


BOZ 


aad loved of all the world is gone 

Into the silent land; 

The man who, for his fellow-men, 

With burning brain and ready pen, 

Through all his years of fame toiled on 
With patient hand. 


His myriad mind was pure as bright, 
A pattern for our age! 

Its soaring wing, as angel’s fair, 

Was never swept through tainted air— 

His steadfast hand refused to write 
One sullied page. 


A universal monarch he, 
Whose empire was mankind! 
His sceptre-pen of matchless sway 
Peasant and peer and king obey ; 
Supreme its power through all the free 
Fair realm of mind. 


Toll not the Abbey bell to-day 
Above his cloistered bed, 

For still, as in the faded years, 

In all our smiles, and all our tears 

Of love, he lives, lie lives for aye, 
Whom we call dead! 


From Chambers’s Journal, July 23rd, 1870. 
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A PICKWICKIAN PROTOTYPE 


By FRANCIS G. STOKES 


AN Ee eri of a great writer are sometimes apt to resent any 

suggestion that hints, or foreshadowings, of favourite por- 
tions of the works they love are to be found in earlier publications. 

Such resentment is clearly misplaced. Creative genius does not 
imply making something out of nothing. The greatest achieve- 
ments in literature have been based on conscious or unconscious 
memories of previous writings. ‘‘Invention,’’? as Mrs. Shelley 
well puts it, ‘* consists in the capacity of seizing on the capabilities 
of a subject, and in the power of moulding and fashioning ideas 
suggested to it.’’ b 

{t is to be hoped that these few words will form a sufficiens 
defence, if any be needed, against the possible charge that in call- 
ing attention to the foliowing literary coincidence any imputation 
of plagiarism is intended. : 

In 1814 there appeared a little volume, now apparently very 
scarce, entitled, ‘‘ The General-Post Bag: or News! Foreign and 
Domestic. To which is added, La Bagatelle. By Humphrey 
Hedgehog, Esq., Author of ‘ Rejected Odes,’ etc.’’ (8vo. London.) 

The identity of the writcr seems unknown, the British Museum 
catalogue not even tentatively unveiling the wearer of the pseudo- 
nym. The littie work is dedicated to Lord Byron, and con- 
tains satirical verses by no means devoid of interest. But it is 
with its preface that we are here concerned. 

The author proceeds to give the reader an account of the mannev 
in which he became possessed of the contents of the ‘‘ Post Bag.”’ 
‘I shail endeavour,’’ he says, “‘ to account for this circumstance 
in the most laconic terms I can command, in order to give a true 
illustration of the genuine multwim in parvo. 

‘““Maiis robbed—bags dropped-—picked up by different persons 
here and there—contents scattered about the country—took a 
journey-—popped into a roadside public-house—eating and drink- 
ing, heard curious conversation respecting letters found—pricked 
up ears---asked landlord meaning—a packet of letters found by 
rustics-—might be purchased—poor people wanted mioney-——glad to 
turn a penny—number, about a dozen—from high folks-—about a 
pound might do—took hint—pound note—landlord go-between— 
got letters—evening’s amusement—past midnight—read and 
laughed-—detérmined to print—got home—sent for bookseller— 
offered five pounds for them—refused—publish them myself— 
set printer to work—advanced ten pounds—wrote out advertise- 
ments—d-———d papers would not insert them-—felt vexed—con- 
sulted publisher—recommended patience—came home in iJl-temper 
—sat down and wrote preface—anticipated profits—thought should 
be content if passed through thirty editions—and netted a couple 
of thousands! ”’ 

We do not say that ‘“‘ Humphrey Hedgehog ”’ was an alias of 
Alfred Jingle, Esq., of No Hall, Nowhere, but he was assuredly 
an ancestor of that gentleman. 
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CRAVEN STREET, STRAND 


RAVEN STREET, Strand, to Nos. 33 and 24 of which the 
. Dickens Fellowship has removed its headquarters, is situated in 
the midst of the most interesting and vital part of Dickens-land. 
The street itself figures in Oliver Twist as the address of Mr. Brown- 
low after his removal from Pentonville. Mr. Robert Allbut, in his 
““Rambles in Dickens-land,’’ identifies the house as No. 39. 
Craven Street also at one time possessed the kuocker which sug- 
gested the fancy for Scrooge’s knocker changing into Marley’s 
face, but the lady who owned the house, having rocted objection 
to it being photographed, had it depesited in her hanker’s safe. 

Unlike many streets mentioned in Dickens, Craven Street is 
little altered structurally since the day he wrote about it. Most 
of the houses are the same, many of which have stood for con- 
siderably over a century. The east side of it backs on to the 
Charing Cross Railway Station, which, as everyone knows, stands 
on the actual site of the old Hungerford Market, which played 
so mournful a part in Dickens’s early life. So that looking out of 
the back window of the Fellowship’s new offices, one would be 
actually looking upon the spot where once stood the famous 
blacking factory. 

Put the whole neighbourhood is Dickensian. 

two streets further east is Buckingham Street, where Mrs. 
Crupp lived. The present Golden Cross Hctel is opposite in the 
Strand: the Adelphi Arches, and Osborne’s Hotel of Pickwick, 
the residence of Miss La Greevy in the Strand, Chandos Street, 
the Lowther Arcade, Covent Garden, St. Martin’s Church, are all 
within a stone’s throw of the spot—that is to say, all except Miss 
La Greevy’s and the Lowther Arcade, which have gone the way 
of many old and interesting relics. 

The Fellowship may be congratulated on having secured a real 
Dickensian address. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON DICKENS 


A exceptionally representative assembly gathered at the Man- 

sion House on February 24th to hear a brief but characteris- 
tically graceful speech by Lord Rosebery in support of the Dickens 
Centenary Testimonial. The Lord Mayor presided, and was sup- 
ported by Mr. Augustine Birrell, Lord Alverstone, Sir Luke 
Fildes, R.A., Sir Wm. Treloar, Sir E. Shackleton, the Chief 
Rabbi, Sir Edward Clarke, Dr. Clifford, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. H. B. 
Irving, Sir Arthur Conan. Doyle, Mr. W. L. Courtney, and many 
other notable men in literature and art. 

Lord Rosebery said he did not intend to plead for a meinorial 
to Dickens. He was there for a much more practical purpose, 
namely, to claim the long overdue payment of a debt. He thought 
they were all beginning to realise now that they had been rather 
shabby fellows in their enjoyment of Dickens’s works. The claims 
of Dickens on them were innumerable. It was Dickens who taught 
them how to laugh. He thought they would agree that a real 
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laugh over a book they were reading was almost the rarest luxury 
they could enjoy. Living under a sunless sky, surrounded by a 
melancholy ocean, devoured, as their French friends told them, by. 
the spleen, it was a physical necessity for the English nation, and 
even for the Scotch nation and the Welsh to laugh. A man who 
had done that for his race had established a firm grasp on the 
gratitude of mankind. lt was hoped that everybody would buy 
as many Dickens stamps as they possessed volumes of Dickens’s 
works and paste a stamp in each volume. 

Other speakers were Lord Alverstone, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Sir Edward Clarke, and Mr. Augustine Birrell. 


CHARLES DICKENS BY HIS DAUGHTER MAMIE 


[ages are sure to be many reprints of books on Charles Dickens 

during the next few months, but none, we venture to say, will 
be more welcome than the new edition of that charming little 
volume*, written twenty-five years ago by his eldest daughter, 
Mamie, which has just been issued. When originally published it 
formed one of a series entitled ‘‘ The World’s Workers,’’ and was 
designed, as the author states in her preface, ‘‘ to appeal to young 
people.’’ If the reading, she said, of her little book should be 
the means of making any boys and girls love and venerate the Man 
—hefore they can know and love and venerate the Author and 
Genius---she felt she would have accomplished her task with a 
thankful and a grateful heart. 

There can be no doubt that the little book must have had that 
effect in its day and will have for each new generation of readers, 
for it is written with that personal sympathy and love for its 
subject which could only be possible in one who knew the novelist 
through the intimate personal relationship of a family tie. 

The present edition has four delightful pictures, by C. E. Brock, 
in colours, in place of the frontispiece portrait of the novelist which 
appeared in the first edition, and the volume should find very many 
new readers to-day. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“‘T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
s don’t it?”,—Rosa DaRTLE. 


QUESTIONS 

PIcKWICK QueEriEs.—Can anyone help me towards the elucidation of 
the following further list of obscure phrases in The Pickwick Papers? 

1. Guillotined cabriolet (Chap. XL., 3rd paragraph). Was this ever 
a recognised expression for a definite form of vehicle? The ordinary 
cabriolet of those days (1827) was tall, I know. 

2. Punch ard the flatheaded comedian with the tin box of music (Chap. 
XVI., Mr. Pickwick in the garden of the boarding-school). It (the 
chaise) was a curious little green box on four wheels, with a low place 


* Charles Dickens, by his eldest Daughter. London: Cassell & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 
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like a wine-bin for two behind (Chap. V., about a third of the way 
through). 

3. Patent Digester (Chap. XXXVIII.).—Puitip T. STEPHENSON. 

Tue Roya Ivuumane Society.—It is believed Dickens wrote an article 
with this title, dealing with the drowning experiments on dogs sanctioned 
by the Royal Society. It is thought that the article appeared in All the 
Year Round. Can any reader direct me to it?—Sipney Trist. Editor of 
The Animals’ Guardian. 


LETTERS TO.-THE EDITOR 


DICKENS AND JOKAI. 


Srr,—I happened, not long ago, to look over a book I have had on my 
shelves scme time, ‘‘ Tales from Jékai’’ (London: Jarrold [1904]), and 
noticed in the prefatory biography of the great Hungarian writer, by the 
translator, R. Nisbet Bain, two Dickens allusions, which indicate Dickens’s 
popularity in Hungary rather early in his career. 

(1) Jokai “ tells us that he taught himself the elements of English, with- 
out assistance, in order that he might read Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Ilvanhoe”’ in the 
original language, and that ‘ Boz Dickens’ (he is not the first foreigner by 
any means who had taken “‘ Boz’”’ to be Dickens’s Christian name) was the 
object of his youthful admiration, and one of his earliest delights was the 
perusal of The Pickwick Papers.”’ 

(2) About 1846, ‘‘ Frankenburg, the editor of the literary review, Eletképek, 
who had just parted with his dramatic critic for being a little too unmerciful 
to the artistes, was induced to take on Jékai in his place. By way of hono- 
rarium, he offered the young aspirant a free seat at the theatre and ten 
florins a month. But Jokai’s year of office came to an end the very first 
week. To make up for his predecessor’s want of gallant:y, and obeying the 
dictates of his youthful enthusiasm, he lauded every lady artiste to the skies. 
‘T can honestly say,’ Jékai tells, with evident enjoyment of the laugh against 
himself, ‘that I meant every word of it. It was then that I saw a ballet for 
the first time in my life, and it was my solemn conviction that I was bound 
by a debt of gratitude to say a good word for the excellent damsel who 
exhibited her natural charms to the public eye with such magnanimous 
frankness. And a pretty lecture Frankenburg read me for it, too. ‘* Delight- 
ful sylphid, indeed !—a clumsy stork, I should say!” Still, that might 
have passed. But it was my magnifying of Lilla Szilagyi, who took the part 
of Smike in ‘‘ The Beggars of London,” which did the business for me. f 
called her ‘a lovely sapling!’ and promised her a brillant future in her 
dramatic career. ‘ Leave her alone—she has no reputation at all,’ said the 
editor. ‘Then she’ll get one!’ said I. ‘ But you’ll never get to be a critic,’ 
said he. And so, for Lilla Szilagyi’s sake, I laid down my réle of critic ; 
and yet I was right after all, for she really did become a great artiste.” 

Maybe, you know about this ‘‘ Beggars of London.” I don’t, but wonder 
if it were a Magyar dramatic representation of Oliver Twist, with Nickleby 
laid under contribution. 

Very truly yours, 
Lancaster, Mass., United States, Ja Cad. CLARK, 
January 26th, 1911. 


‘‘ABOUT EDWIN DROOD”’ 


Srr,—The appearance of “H. J.’s’’ “ About Edwin Drood,” with its 
curious textual discoveries in the original manuscript, may excuse a brief 
note on the old puzzle. As far as I have read, no inquirer has suggested 
that Helena Landless is at some point to personate—her brother! 
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They are twins, are ‘“ much alike,’’ and Neville Landless has “ the build 
of a girl.’? As Helena has her brother’y clothes at her command, the 
personation is easy. She can hold the fort, for exaniple, at Staple Inn, 
watched by Jasper; while Landless can go where he pleases. 

I do not wish to force my own views on inquirers, but inquirers do not 
explain why Dickens, especially in Chapter II., emphatically insists on 
Jasper’s “DAZE of memory.’’ The emphasis is a clue, true or false, 
and really it should not be overlooked. 

“H. J.’s”’ discovery, among titles of the novel which Dickens wrote 
down, of “ The Flight of Edwin Drood,’’ and ‘“ Edwin Drood in Hiding,”’ 
he “hardly thinks decisive.’’ Perhaps they are not decisive, but they 
complicate the problem, and were not written as “ blinds.’’ 

I am, etc., 
ANDREW Lane. 


DROOD AND DATCHERY 


Srzr,—With your kind permission, I beg to record'my humble apprecia- 
tion of the consistent positivism of Mr. J. Cuming Walters, as evinced 
in your March number, under the above heading. 

It is refreshing to observe that his heart warmed towards the author 
referred to, as he felt he ‘‘ was now dealing with a reasonable man.’’ All 
rational Dickensians must, therefore, consider that the question of the 
Datchery assumption has been set at rest for ever by the unanswerable 
arguments of your worthy contributor. 

Coincidentally, they are bound to believe that Helena Landless (whose 
first proceeding at Cloisterham was to order a pint of sherry with her 
dinner) was assuredly the Avenger, perfect. for the work; and that 
“ Dickens so intended it.”’ 

But there are some unreasonable individuals whose unintelligent 
stupidity renders them impervious to the clearest logic; they will not be 
convinced. 

Will you, then, Mr. Editor, suffer and endorse the suggestive ‘“ word 
of exhortation’”’ that the horological period has now arrived when this 
momentous controversy shauld terminate? Surely it were ‘a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.’’ Would it not be well to let slumbering 
dogs lie rather than to reopen an exhaustive and exhausting disquisition ; 
in short—drop jit ? 

‘Yours, sine cera, : 
With faulty understanding, 
Antipodean felicitations, 
And exuberant apologies, . 
£ Wiixins MicawBer (JUNR.). 


March 10th, 1911. 


THE LIVERPOOL SHIP ‘‘ PICKWICK’? AND OTHERS 


Srr,—With reference to Mr. Southton’s article in your last issue, will 
you allow m2 to point out that the Liverpool ship “ Pickwick ’’ was not 
the only considerable vessel bearing that name? The late firm of Geo. Bell 
& Co., of this port, owned the sea-going steamer “ Pickwick ”’ and also the 
“Sam Weller,’’ the “Charles Dickens,’’ and the “ Gadshill.’”’ These were 
all built in the seventies, and were well known in the shipping world. 
The “Charles Dickens”? and the “Sam Weller’’ were lost; but the 
“Gadshill’’ is now the Japanese vessel “Kumamoto Marn,’’ while the 
“ Pickwick ’’ has become the “ Alf,’’ and sails under the Norwegian flag. 
There is also a large Norwegian iron ship called the ‘Charles Dickens,”’ 
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and there used to be a * Gad’s Hill”’ hailing from Liverpool, but I think 
it is lost. 
Yours faithfully, J. G. Tayior. 
12, Burdon Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne, March 10th, 1911. 


S1r,—With reference to the queries of J. Y. Southton, I beg to state 
that I find there is little more known of the ‘“ Pickwick’’ than that 
already mentioned. When last heard of, the owners were Wood & Co., 
Liverpool. The vessel appears to have been lost in 1859. 

Other items of interest I found were that there was a “Sam Weller,’ 
London, tonnage 46, built Sittingbourne, 1903; ‘ Pickwick,’’ ditto; 
“Tattle Dorret’’ (?), Newfoundland, built Newfoundland, 1896; ‘ Little 
Nell,’’ schooner, tonnage 21, built Gloucester, U.S., 1853; ‘“‘ Little Nell,” 
tonnage, 8, built Sydney, N.S.W., 1875. 

Yours sincerely, 
FE. LewtHwaite (of Liverpool Branch). 

Devonia, West Bank Road, Devonshire Park, Birkenhead, 

March 16th, 1911. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HEADQUARTERS.—The March meeting took place at Clifford’s Inn 
Hall on the 8th, when Mr. B. W. Matz occupied the chair. Mr. W. W. 
Crotch was to have been the lecturer, but owing to illness his place was 
taken by Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross and Mr. Willoughby Matchett. The 
former read an excellent paper on the ‘‘ Waiters in Dickens,’’ a subject 
which offered ample scope for revealing the many-sided humour of the 
novelist, which Mr. Cross made the most of. After dealing generally 
with the subject, Mr. Cross divided his paper into headings, each devoted 
to a particular style of waiter in the writings of the novelist, and exhibited 
by quotation the peculiar traits of each. His paper, which was listened 
to with rapt attention, caused great amusement. Mr. Willoughby 
Matchett’s paper was a witty exposition of an alleged discovery of a 
symbol appearing in the writings of Dickens. ‘The Great Knocker Dis- 
covery in Dickens,’’ he called it, and he showed that from Sketches by Boz 
to Hidwin Drood the knocker entered Dickens’s head and remained there, 
much as a certain thing entered Mr. Dick’s. His paper was not, as he 
said, to be taken seriously, but it was extremely clever, and sounded as 
feasible as most cryptogramic theories do as a rule, although far more 
amusing. His theory, however, broke down where he expected to find 
it mostly in evidence, namely, in Bleak House. He discovered, to his 
complete chagrin, that the Bleak House of the book had no knocker! 
Altogether, the evening was a great success and a most enjoyable one. 
The appreciation of those present was voiced by Mr. S. Marriott and 
Mr. Woodford Sowray at its close. 


BETHLEHEM (Pa.).—The last monthly meeting took place at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. F. I. Klinker, and was largely attended. Mrs. 
G. M. Newcomer, founder and President of the Bethlehem Branch, came 
from Perth Amboy in order to participate in the event. The meeting 
was called to order by Mrs. F. W. Robbins, Vice-President. The pro- 
gvamme was entirely in the hands of the men belonging to the Fellowship, 
and consisted in the reading of characteristic portions from Dombey and 
Son. The “tough and devilish sly’? Major Bagstock was introduced by 
Mr. E. de S. Brunner. Dr. Blimber’s educational establishment was well 
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described by Mr. E. A. Rau. The offices of Dombey and Son were opened 
for inspection by Mr. D. Rees, who also introduced “ Mr. Carker, the 
Manager,” and the villain in the play. A closer acquaintance of 
Carker, the Manager,’’ was made possible by Mr. F. I. Klinker in the 
selection showing the manager and his brother in their unhappy rela- 
tionship, with the odds all in favour of ‘“ Carker the Junior.’ Mr. Rufus 
S. Bishop described the meeting between Dombey and Major Bagstock, 
which became the first step leading to the ill-starred second marriage of 
Dombey. 

BIRMINGHAM.—On February 25th a visit was paid by members of 
the Fellowship to T. P.’s Circle, at the Pitman Hotel, when Miss Bennett 
delivered a contribution on the character of Sidney Carton. Miss Braham 
read a paper on “ The Female Characters in Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ in which 
her natural propensitics for humour “came out strong.’’ Mr. Bernard 
A. Porter gave a paper entitled *‘ The Stage in Dickens’s Novels,’’ which 
displayed an exhaustive research for anything and everything appertain- 
ing to the stage in the author’s works. To make out the principal 
points in the paper many quotations were given, replete with Dickensian 
humour and satire, and including not a little in the same spirit from the 
lecturer himself, especially when touching upon the subject of amateur 
theatricals. On March 3rd the Rev. J. Wordsley Austin delivered a 
lecture on “The Moral Teachings of Dickens.’’ ‘The lecturer pointed out 
that, although Dickens seldom preached direct sermons, his books never- 
theless were replete with moral truths, which he enceavoured to teach by 
his wonderful process of humour, satire and ridicule. By the holding up 
of a bad character to ridicule we are amused; but there is a great gulf 
between amusement and levity. Because we laugh at some portrayals of 
bad characters it does not signify that we acquiesce in their badness; in 
fact, the very opposite result 1s obtained. A truth which is clearly taught 
is that personal disinterestedness and simple-mindedness are essential 
parts of a good life, and that those so possessed may easily solve the 
problems of daily life, while the self-obsessed are still in the depths of 
unenlightenment. Mr. F. Yoxall, in the absence of Mr. R. K. Dent, 
occupied the chair. 


BRIGHTON.—tThe meeting of March 4th was devoted solely to literary 
purposes, when the proceedings reached a very high standard of discussion 
and debate. Mr. J. H. Gilkes presided over a good attendance at the 
Lecture Hall, Steine House. The subject, “ What is a Dickensian?’’ 
was introduced in a very “interesting way by Mr. W. F. Fowler, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary. He contrasted the conventional type of Dickensian, the 
man who knew his Dickens and possibly very little else, taking an in- 
terest only in characters reminiscent of an early period, with the uncon- 
ventional, or the one who could mix freely in a present-day holiday crowd 
and extract Dickens pabulum out of what, to the other would seem very 
unpromising material. He pointed out the prominent traits in the 
character of Charles Dickens and his writings, an approximation to 
which more or less entitled one to lay claim to the title of ‘‘ Dickensian.”’ 
He spoke of the novelist’s almost Carlylean contempt of the great national 
instrument of legislation, Parliament, his method of social reform, and of 
his especial hatred of a woman with a mission. He deprecated the 
narrowness of those who, while capable of enjoying the good points of 
Dickens’s novels, were incapable of appreciating other writers of high 
merit who shone in those very respects in which Dickens was so lament- 
ably defective. Mr. Fowler finally complimented the Brighton Branch on 
their truly Dickensian programmes. A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Adams and Pennifold, Dr. Jones, and Mrs. Russell-Davies and 
Miss Beach took part. Mr. Fowler having replied, the meeting closed. 
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BRISTOL AND CLIFTON.—There was an exceedingly good audience 
at the Whatley Hall, Clifton, last month, on the occasion of the ordinary 
monthly meeting of this society. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Down, read 
a letter received from Miss Bailey, thanking the members for the dramatic 
evening given by them at Fishponds, in January last, the result of this 
being that £8 4s. had been handed over to charity. The President, Pro- 
fessor Cowl, M.A., then gave a most interesting, although short, bio- 
graphy of John M. Synge, the Irish poet and dramatist. The rest of the 
evening was taken by the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., former president, 
and one of the oldest members of the society. The story of Richard 
Doubledick, with its thrilling and intensely pathetic incidents, was ren- 
dered with all the charm and intensity of feeling that Mr. Blatchford 
always so faithfully expresses. The second meeting of the month was 
devoted to Our Mutual Friend, when Mr. A. J. Tonkin read a paper 
dealing with the plot and characters, which was followed by five scenes 
acted by members. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—Resuming the study of Our Mutual 
Friend at the meeting on February 23rd, Miss Fairley read an intensely 
interesting and well-informed paper on ‘‘The Wilfer Family.”’ Mr. 
Thomas Elliott dealt with “The Boffins’? and ‘The Podsnaps.’? On 
March 9th Mr. D. W. Gunn’s paper on “ Human Nature in the School ”’ 
met with the cordial reception it merited. Dealing in a vivid yet com- 
prehensive way with schools, schoolinasters, and scholjars in Dickens, 
Mr. Gunn’s effort was worthy of al! praise. 

FOREST GATE.—Since the beginning of February four teas and 
entertainments have been given to poor children in the West Ham and 
Stratford district, upwards of 800 poor, hungry, half-clad mites having 
been treated in this way. A small section of the lady members of the 
Branch has attended at each of these functions, and the proceedings in 
every case reflect great credit upon these energetic and willing helpers, 
who, headed by the hardworking wife of the Hon. Sec., have performed 
their “labour of love’? in a highly creditable manner. The musical 
evening, arranged also by Mrs. Edson, on March 16th was a great 
success. Mr. G. Saunders Jacobs, one of our Vice-Presidents, was 
present, and his son, Horace Saunders Jacobs, gave two splendid violin 
solos. A sketch from Our Mutual Friend, entitled ‘The Mendicant’s 
Bride,’ by Mr. G. F. Gadd, met with a very cordial reception. 


GLOUCESTER.—The usual monthly meeting was held on March 8th, 
at Northgate Mansions. There was a large attendance, and the pro- 
gramme proved a most attractive one. The Treasurer, Mr. F. H. 
Bretherton, recounted the circumstances leading up to the engagement 
of Kit (Old Curiosity Shop) by Mr. and Mrs. Garland; and Miss Marjorie 
Fielding made her début to the Dickensians with a charming reading of 
the flight of NeJl and her grandfather from the racecourse and their meet- 
ing with the schoolmaster. Miss West followed with a delightful ren- 
dering of the meeting of the unhappy pair with the warm- -hearted Mrs. 
Jarley. Mr. Dick Swiveller was introduced by, Mrs Ee 2: Richings, and 
the naive manner in which he recounted that interesting person’s exploits 
proved very diverting. Mr. A. W. Beale read a short paper on “ The 
Women of Dickens,’”’ but want of time precluded discussion. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. W. R. Voller) heartily thanked those who had taken part in 
the programme, and mentioned with regret that the April meeting w ould 
close the session. A hint that the committee would consider the matter 
of a summer pienic met with much applause. 


GRAVESEND AND DISTRICT.—The Branch celebrated the ninety- 
ninth anniversary of Dickens’s birth by entertaining nearly 400 poor and 
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hungry children of the town to a hot dinner, consisting of roast mutton 
and roast beef, baked potatoes and gravy, followed by Christmas pudding, 
with ginger beer ad lib. One of the boys, like Oliver Twist, ‘‘ asked for 
more,’’ but, unlike him, got it. Another eluded the vigilance of those in 
charge and gained an entrance with the second batch of diners. Whether 
his double dinner left him in a fit state to enjoy the delights of the 
cinematograph theatre, admission to which, together with the gift of a 
bag of sweets to each child, completed the programme of the day, we are 
unable to record. The committee had received the most cordial support 
of the authorities of the Ragged School, in whose building the dinner was 
held, and gifts in kind were received from Councillor Axcell, and Messrs. 
Drayson, Benson, Rackstraw, Bond and Gregory. The Rev. G. W. 
Mennie, assisted the chairman and others in carving the huge joints, and 
a large muster of lady members waited upon the guests. 


GRIMSBY.—Mr. T. H. Gale delivered his popular lecture on “ Poets 
and Novelists of the Nineteenth Century’ before the members at their 
March meeting, and was listened to with rapt attention throughout. 


HAMILTON (Canada).—The Branch celebrated the Birthday Anni- 
versary with a dinner at the Hotel Royal. Mr. C. W. Bell, the President, 
occupied the chair. The “Immortal Memory ’”’ was proposed by Mr. J. 
H. Smith, “ The Ladies’ by Mr. 8. EF. Washington, K.C. Mr. G. Lynch- 
Staunton, K.C., also spoke. Musical items were contributed by Mr. 
Percy Dowswell, A. C. Garthwaite, and Miss Anna Laidlaw. The 
Branch has also given, among its other charitable work, a Christmas 
tree treat to fifty children. Caps, stockings and mittens were given to 
each child, besides sleighs, dolls, and candies. They were, too, regaled 
with ice creams, milk cake, coffee and cake, and mufflers were given to 
the mothers. Recitations and music were: also provided and a book 
given to each child with a Dickens stamp in it. The President told the 
story of “Tiny Tim.”’ 

HULL.—On March 2nd the book under discussion was Dombey and 
Son. Mr. Mortimer Petty, B.A., introduced the subject. Dombey and 
Son, the lecturer held, is a book filled with a splendid energy of human 
interest, an illimitable grasp of human passion and affection, and a 
power of delineation seldom reached before or after. The central figure, 
Mr. Dombey, casts a deathly chill on the air he breathes, and upon 
every scene through which he moves his withering power is felt; he is, 
in fact, a human abortion. Dickens critics speak of the preposterous 
pathos and general monotony which even the Toodles and Toots fail to 
dispel. The lecturer, however, while admitting these defects, contended 
that the book was an inspiration. Short papers followed this introduc- 
tion. Mrs. Anderson discussed Edith Dombey, Mr. Lethair criticised 
Toots, Miss Hall appropriately followed with Susan Nipper, Mrs. Holds- 
worth introduced one of Dickens’s self-sacrificing characters in Harriet 
Carker, and Mr. Holgate Ellison concluded with a clever impersonation 
of Joe Bagstock. On March 16th a costume recital by Mr. Arthur W. 
Hayes, the well-known Dickens elocutionist, at the Royal Institution, 
concluded a most successful session. The lectures, which have been of 
high literary merit, have been attended by large audiences, and new mem- 
bers were enrolled as late as March 2nd. Mr. Hayes’s programme was 
bright and varied ; he showed Dickens in humour and Dickens in pathos. 
The tragic humour of Wackford Squeers appealed forcibly to the young 
people in the audience. Two of the most striking character studies were 
those of Bill Sikes and Fagin. Micawber was grected with applause, and 
his calm philosophy on financial embarrassments produced much laugh- 
ter. The ’umble but conceited Uriah Heep concluded the character 
studies. Musical items were contributed at intervals by Miss Gertrude 
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Watson, L.R.A.M., and Miss Olga Cook. The programme was illus- 
trated with scenes and incidents in the sketches given. 


MANCHESTER.—There was a good attendance on March 3rd, when 
Mr. J. L. Axon read his paper, “A Chat on Dickens.’’ It was an ex- 
cellent summary of the novelist’s life and work, Mr. Axon drawing par- 
ticular attention to Dickens's achievements in the field of social, legal 
and educational reform. Mr. C. W. Sutton, M.A., the Chief Corporation 
Librarian, occupied the chair. In an interesting discussion after the 
paper the following took part :—-Messrs. G. F. Gadd (President), John 
Harwood, J. Ambler, Swift, Neild, and A. Humphreys. It was an- 
nounced that a sum of £67 would be handed over to the Ancoats Hos- 
pital, this being the net amount from the Birthday Celebration Sale of 
Work—a result which all agreed was excellent. Several new members 
were enrolled. 


SHEFFIELD.—A good and keenly appreciative audience welcomed 
Mr. C. E. Van Noorden at the Cutlers’ Hall on February 20th, Mr. J. H. 
Davidson presiding. Mr. Van Noorden read two of the novelist’s early 
autobiographical sketches, first published in Household Words, under the 
titles of ‘“Gone Astray’’ and ‘“‘ New Years.’’ Apart from their literary 
value, said the lecturer, the sketches had quite an interesting history. 
The rule of the magazine was that everything which appeared should be 
anonymous, but Mr. Matz discovered the contributors’ book, and was 
able to identify the novelist’s contributions. In “Gone Astray ”’ Dickens 
described his sensations and adventures when, as a child, he was lost in . 
London. He recorded how he paid a visit to a theatre which had a 
“large yellow ‘G. R.’’’—the initials of the reigning King—over the 
door. Mr. Van Noorden, in examining some old prints, found that the 
old Royalty Theatre answered to this description, and he thereupon pro- 
ceeded to look up all the old play-bills issued in connection with the 
theatre. Eventually he discovered one which tallied with Dickens’s 
account of the performance which was exhibited, and with that as a 
starting point he pieced together the whole story. The lecture was full 
of interesting comments on the two sketches, and was enriched by a 
unique selection of photographs and old prints of the places described. 
On March 8th the Chesterfield Branch paid their annual visit to Sheffield, 
and received a hearty reception by a good and enthusiastic audience. The 
most important part of the programme consisted of four sketches in 
character, taken from Our Mutual Friend, in which Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
pott took the parts of Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, Mr. Myers Silas Wegg, Mr. 
Somerskill Mr. Rokesmith, Miss Drake Mrs. Wilfer, Miss Crow Bella 
Wilfer, and Miss Fearnyhough Lavinia. The parts were taken up with 
much spirit, and the vagaries of Silas Wegg and Mr. Boffin over the 
reading of the “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’’ were much 
enjoyed. Mrs: Philpott was an especially dignified dame as Mrs. Boffin. 
The make-up and acting of Miss Drake as Mrs. Wilfer is specially de- 
serving of notice; the scene between Mrs. Wilfer, Bella, Lavinia and Mr. 
Rokesmith on Bella’s visit to her home roused the audience to enthusiasm 
at their efforts. In each instance the true spirit of the novelist was faith- — 
fully illustrated, and the various artistes gained the unqualified approval 
of an essentially critical audience. Supplementary musical items, mono- 
logues, recitations, etc., were given by Miss Fearnyhough, Miss Jessie 
Fearnyhough, Miss Crow, Mr. F. Miller, Mr. Somerskill, and Mr. Myers. 
The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to all the artistes 
concerned, and the expression was voiced that this interchange of visits 
between branches was carrying out the true Dickensian spirit and ideals, 
and trusted that the same would continue. 


SOUTHEND AND DISTRICT.—The monthly meeting was held on 
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March 14th, in the Technical School, and there was a large audience. 
The subject for discussion was Dombey and So®, which was to have been 
introduced by Mr. J. Howels, but, owing to the illness of Mr. Howels, 
Mr. William Miles, the Secretary, gave an evening's recital from the 
work. The selections had been carefully chosen in order to bring forth 
the precepts which the novelist desired to teach, and the members and 
friends frequently showed their keen appreciation. Mr. Miles’s por- 
trayal of the character of the jovial, wheezing Major Bagstock was ex- 
ceptionally realistic, whilst in the pathetic and intensely dramatic por- 
tions he was equally at home. 


TORONTO.—The birthday of Charles Dickens was celebrated in fit- 
ting manner at the Normal School by the Branch, which held its annual 
conversazione in memory of the event. The programme took the form of 
a series of “tabloid dramas,’ chosen from some of the most famous 
scenes in the author’s works. From Our Mutual Friend two scenes were 
chosen. In the first, which represented the incident of the 
doll’s dressmaker, Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith appeared as the Bad Child, 
leing assisted hy Mr. Lyndon De Vaney and Misses Bennett and Wilson. 
The other scene showed the Boffin family at home, with Mr. Wihl as the 
inimitable Silas Wegg and Mr. W. J. Sweetman and Miss Bengough as 
the lady and gentleman of the house. The Smallweed family, from 
Bleak House, was also depicted, Mr. Thos. Harrison playing grand- 
father, and Miss O. Scoley Grandmother Smallweed, with the assistance 
of Mr. Lyndon DeVaney and Miss Grace Webster. The “ prunes and 
prisms ”’ incident from Little Dorrit was visualised by Mrs. E. H. Stafford 
as Mrs. General, Miss Blanche Walter as Amy, and Mr. Lugsdin as Old 
Dorrit. Miss Lottie Parker rendered with much acceptance several 
soprano solos. About 400 were present, and after the regular programme 
Ane tea were served in the gymnasium. Mr. E. 8. Williamson pre- 
sided. 


WINNIPEG.—The Branch held its February meeting in the University 
of Manitoba on February 10th. There was a splendid attendance of mem- 
bers and their friends, and what was voted the most enjoyable programme 
of the season was given., In the absence of Professor Crawford the 
meeting was presided over by the Vice-President, Professor Allison, who 
gave a short address touching the benefits derived from the acquaintance 
with Dickensian lore. Mr. J. Bruce Walker, a member of the Fellowship 
and Commissioner of Immigration, provided a very interesting programme 
on Martin Chuzzlewit for an hour and a half. Mr. Walker kept his 
audience amused with the stories gathered from that very remarkable 
hook. A number of new applications for membership was received, and 
the Secretary announced that the Branch was growing so fast that 
So ae would have fo look to it if they did not want the West to beat 
them out. 
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GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—Readings from the works of 
Dickens were given by Mr. Geo. Middleton, M.A., LL.B., at a meeting 
of the Society held on the evening of March 2nd, in the Accountants’ 
Hall. Mr. George Eyre-Todd, Vice-President, was in the chair, and 
there was a large attendance. The chairman recalled the memorable 
occasion when Charles Dickens rendered in masterly fashion the charac- 
ters of his works in the City Hall. In Mr. Middleton they had one 
whose love for Dickens had led him to study his works in such a way as to 
render them in vivid dramatic fashion. Mr. Middleton gave an adapta- 
tion of scenes from A Tale of Two Cities in two acts—“ In London” and 
“Tn Paris ’’—with three scenes in each act. He concluded with a recital 
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of ‘Nicholas Nickleby at Dotheboys Hall.’’ His cultured performance 
showed true dramatic power, and he was heartily thanked at the close. 

The annual business meeting was held on March 13th in the Accountants’ 
Hall, St. Vincent Street, Mr. John D. Parker, Vice-President, in the 
chair. Office-bearers were elected, and reports on the work of the session 
were submitted by the Hon. Secretary and the Hon. Treasurer. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 


Charles Dickens, by His Eldest Daughter. Illustrated in colour by 
C. E. Brock. London: Cassell & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son. With 40 illustrations by 
“Phiz.’’ Two vols. And Great E.vrpectations. With 8 illustrations by 
Marcus Stone, R.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. each volume. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“ Dickens and Bottle Making.’’ St. Helen’s Reporter, Feb. 18th. 

“The Works of Charles Dickens Reviewed,’’ by an Old Student. Chat- 
ham and Gillingham News, Feb. 18th and March 4th. 

“Dickens: ‘Shallabalah.’’’ Notes and Queries, Feb. 25th. 

“Dickens Stamp: Mr. G. K. Chesterton on the Scheme.’’ Observer, 
Feb. 26th. 

“The Tall Horse,’’ Cartoon by “ A. M.’’ Morning Leader, March 3rd. 

“Nurses of Old Time.”’ Cork Weekly News, Feb. 25th. 

“Dickens’s Business Instincts,’ by Rudolf Pickthall. Saturday 
Review, Feb. 25th. 

“The Centenary and the Stamp.” Daily Telegraph, Feb. 28rd. 

“Dickens in Scotland,” by “J. C. H.” Scotsman, Feb. 25th; and 
letters. Feb. 27th, 28th, March 2nd, and March 6th. 

“Lord Rosebery on Dickens.’’ The Limes, Scotsman, Standard, 
Morning Post, Daily Telegraph, Liverpool Courier, Notts Guardian 
(illus.), Daily Chronicle, Glasgow Herald, Belfast News Letter, Feb. 25th ; 
and leading articles in Scotsman, Standard, Daily Telegraph, Pall Mall 
(razette, Belfast News Letter, Liverpool Courier, Glasgow Herald, Feb. 25th, 
and in numerous other London and provincial papers. 

“About Hdwin Drood.’’ Reviews in Birmingham Daily Post, Feb. 
25th; by Andrew Lang in Morning Post, Feb. 24th, and Illustrated 
London News, March 4th; by B. W. Matz in Daily Chronicle, Feb. 24th ; 
by “M. R. J.’’ in Cambridge Review, March 9th; by “C. K. S.,’’ in The 
Sphere, March 1lith; “The Drood Mystery Solved,’ by J. Cuming 
Walters, 7’. P.’s Weekly, March 3rd. 

Mr. Cuming Walters on Edwin Drood, by Andrew Lang. T. P.’s 
Weekly, March 17th. 

* The Claims of Bazzard.’’ Birmingham Daily Post, March 11th. 

“Mystery a la Americo-Parisienne ’’ (Review of “ Le Crime de Jasper. 
Traduit de l’Anglais.”” Dentu. Paris, 1879), by Andrew Lang. Morning 
Post, March 10th. 

“Appreciations and Criticisms of Charles Dickens’s Works,”’ by G. K. 
Chesterton. Review in Daily News by R. A. Scott-James, Feb. 27th; 
Daily Chronicle, by Arthur Waugh, March 2nd; Glasqow Evening News, 
March 2nd; Daily T'elegraph, March 8th; Standard, March 14th; West- 
minster Gazette, March 11th. 

“Tord Rosebery and Dickens Stamp.” Letter from D. D. Cairns, 
Glasgow Citizen, March 1st. 

“Charles Dickens and Foreign Missions,’’ by B. Moore. Primitive 
Methodist Leader, March 2nd. 

“The Debt to Dickens.’’ Spectator, March 4th. 
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“The Rewards of Genius,” by Victor Grayson. Clarion, March 2nd. 

“Dickens’s Dying Prayer,” poem by E.*L. T. Harris-Bickford. 
Chatham News, March 4th. : ; 

“4 Dickens Dream,’’ by Tom Gallon. Strand Magazine, March. 

“The Dickens Stamp,’’ a poem (by an “ Unco’ Scot’’). Truth, March 
8th. 

“What Dickens saw in Lowell and in Worcester.” (Illus.) Boston 
(U.S.A.) Sunday Globe, Feb. 19th and 26th. Z 

“ Dickens’s London,” by P. H. Boynton; and “ Rochester,’”’ by Kate 
F. Kimball. Both illustrated. The Chautauquan (New York), February. 

~ Dickens Fifty Years After,’’ by Mabell S. C. Smith. (Illus.) The 
Chautauquan (New York), March. ; 

“ Making the People of Charles Dickens Living Realities,’ by Bransby 
Williams. (Illus.) MNash’s Magazine, March. : 

“The True Story of Dora Copperfield,’’ by Claudius Clear. British 
Weelly, March 9th. 

“Charles Dickens.”? Christian Globe, March 9th. 

“ Dickens in Real Life.’”’ Yhe Nation, March 8th. 

“An Insult to Charles Dickens.’”’ M.A.P., March 18th and 25th. 

“Dickens and Maria Beadnell,’’ by George Birdwood. <Athencewm, 
March 18th. 

“Charles Dickens’s Courting Days,’’ by Henry Hodgson. Chatham 
News, March 18th. 

“Charles Dickens and Bradford,’ by W. Scrutton. Bradford Weekly 
Telegraph. March 18th. 

‘The Charles Dickens Testimonial’: Letter from Henry F. Dickens, K.C. 
Daily Telegraph, March 20th and 22nd. Reply, March 21st, and other papers. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
APRIL 
3. Brixton: Whist Drive and Dance, at Hammerton Hall. 
Southend: Sociai Gathering, at Technical School, at 8. 
Plymouth: Members’ Evening. 

5. London: Lecture, “The Child Characters of Dickens,’’ by Lady 
eee? at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8, Mrs. Perugini in the 
chair. 

Dublin: “ Dickens’s Women Characters,’”’ at XL Café. 

6. Sheffield: Debate, Bleak House, by Mr. L. J. Kirkham and Mr. J. H. 
Hewlett, at Cuitlers’ Hall. 

7. Birmingham: Members’ Evening, at Imperial Hotel, at 8. 

Manchester: Social Gathering, at Royal Institute, at 7.30. 
8. Brighton: Dramatic Performance, at Steine House. 
10. Brixton: Evening ‘arranged by Messrs. Sherlock and Douglas, at 8. 
Southampton: Social Meeting, at Kell Hall, at 8. 
Plymouth: “ An Evening with the Wellers,’’ by the President. 
13. Forest Gate: Reading Circle, at Earlham Hall, at 8. 
Belfast : Ladies’ Night, at Central Hall, at 8. 

18. Toronto: Monthly Meeting, at Normal School. 

19. Dublin: The Mystery of Edwin Drood. Papers by members. 

20. Forest Gate: Whist Drive, at Earlham Hall. 

21. Sheffield: General Meeting and Social, at Cutlers’ Hall. 

24. Brixton: Conversazione, at Independent Church Hall. 

Plymouth: Members’ Evening. 

27. Stockport: Annual Meeting, at 8. 

28. Birmingham: Annual Meeting, at 7.30. 

29. London: Social Evening for Whist, at Ye Mecca Café, 56, Ludgate 
Mill, E.C., at 7.30. Tickets 2s. each, including refreshments. 
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